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tribune and the support of Pompey, the senate's arrangement was set aside, and
by the Vatinian law Csesar was given Cisalpine Gaul and Illyricum for five y.ears,
while the senate, making the best of a hard necessity, added Transalpine 'Gaul
as well On his side Caesar secured the ratification of Poinpey's acts in Asia,
and carried with a high hand an agrarian law for the allotment of lands. Cicero
realised to the full the completeness of his defeat, and foresaw correctly that
the attack on himself would not be long delayed. P. Clodius, a protege* of
Cgesar, had been elected tribune for 58. In the absence of his patron, who had
hurried to his province, and encouraged by Pompey's political incapacity, he
played the master in Rome. Cicero was driven into exile as the author of the
summary execution of the Catilinarians; of the other short-lived Clodian laws
for restricting the censor's right of censure, for restoring the political clnbs, and
improving the status of ireedmen, little need be said. It is noteworthy, however,
as snowing how firmly the precedent was established, that Clodius took care to
reward the consuls of 58 for their support by assigning to them two important
provinces, Macedonia and Syria.
"With the end of Clodius's tribunate came the inevitable reaction. Alarmed
at Clodius's excesses, and nervously anxious to escape from his undignified
inactivity in Eome, Pompey bestirred himself and procured Cicero's recall from
exile. There is no reason to doubt that the welcome which greeted Cicero on
his return was genuine, and his hopes that the cause of constitutional govern-
ment, as he understood it, was in the ascendant, were confirmed by the acquittal
of Sestius in 57. But neither in Pompey, who now as always desired only a
command, nor in a senate distracted by conflicting ambitions and interests, nor
even among the men of business, could he find stable support for his policy. In
56 the celebrated conference at Luca dashed his hopes to the ground. The
coalition regained its complete control of affairs; Caesar's command was pro-
longed for a second term of five years, while Pompey was given Spain, and
Crassus Syria for the same period. The "domination of individuals" over
the republic seemed complete, and Cicero realised that resistance was vain.
His remaining hope seems to have been that even now Pompey, who showed
no eagerness to take up hte Spanish command, might be retained as the defender
of constitutional government even at the price of according him some dignified
and extraordinary position of primacy. And in fact the course of events seemed,
in the view of others besides Cicero, to favour this solution of the problem.
The death in 54 of Julia, Pompey's wife and Csesar's daughter, and the defeat
and death in 53 of Crassus at Carrhse, materially altered the outlook. Caesar's
command was nearicg its close, and if Pompey could be detached from Caesar all
might yet go well Affairs in Eome, too, seemed to encourage the idea, by forcing
upon Pompey the dignified r61e of " saviour of society," a part which flattered his
vanity without wounding his political conscience. The widespread corruption,
the daily scenes of violence, the general lawlessness which disgraced the city,
filled all respectable citizens with alarm. The ordinary magistrates were power-
less, and nothing but the continued presence of Pompey near Eome gave any
confidence. Bumours were rife that he would be made dictator, and in the end
he was elected sole consul for the year 52 B.C., retaining at the same time his
Spanish command.
It is not likely that Pompey had any deliberate intention of forcing on a
rupture with Caesar, and he is said to have scouted the suggestion that Csesav
would venture to have recourse to arms. It is probable also that Caesar's
opponents in the senate underrated Caesar's ability and influence, and shared
Pompey's belief in his own impregnable position. Porapey was still in the eyes
of the Roman public the invincible captain, and Ms exploits impressed the